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NEW YORK ART SCHOOLS. 



The beginning of October witnessed the re-opening 
of the local art schools in the usual force. The only 
important changes contemplated by any of them are 
those involving the removal of a portion of the Acad- 
emy schools to apartments better adapted for their 
use. The erection of the new Lyceum Theatre 
on Fourth Avenue has deprived of light a por- 
tion of the basement which is devoted to classes, 
and there is every likelihood that a location 
will have to be secured outside the building. 
If this is done and the accommodations suffice, 
the limitation in the number of students which 
is now fixed at two hundred, will probably 
be raised, and increased effectiveness given 
to the school. 

The course of study at the Academy has been 
to a certain extent influenced by the changes 
which have affected the artistic world here. 
The rigidly academic rules have been modi- 
fied, without, however, losing entirely their 
distinctive character. The school still remains 
one of instruction upon the basis of strictly 
consecutive study. For the study of drawing 
as an exact science we have no institution to 
compare with the Academy of Design. Draw- 
ing is the fundamental principle of its instruc- 
tion. All students (both sexes are admitted) 
must enter the antique class first, their princi- 
pal title to admission being a drawing from a 
cast of some part of the human figure. To at- 
tain to the life class a full-length drawing of the figure 
from one of the classical casts must be approved by 
the instructors. It is regarded as an exceptional favor 
when oil or water colors are used in this work instead 
of the time-honored crayon and stump. Thus far the 
old rules are strictly followed. The innovations are 
represented by the portrait, composition, sketch and 
painting classes, each of which enjoys the supervision 
of competent instructors. Art anatomy and perspec- 
tive are also lectured on with practical illustrations, 
and modelling is taught. For the student who has his 
day to study in and who desires to begin at the begin- 
ning no better school could be found than the Acad- 
emy, but the night classes are too short to be of ser- 
vice to one employed during the day; The corre- 
sponding secretary at the Academy will supply all 
information, and the blanks for entry required, on 
application in person or by mail. 

The Art Students' League was originally an out- 
growth of the demand for a more liberal and compre- 
hensive course of art study than the Academy afforded. 
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From a corporation of working artists it has become 
a really great art school, well-to-do financially, and so 
influential that it has forced the Academy into the in- 
novations it has adopted in its methods and fields of 
instruction. The League is to-day a practical art club 
as well as school It has an excellent library, a fine file 
of art periodicals, and a valuable collection of studies 
for the use of its members outside the class-rooms. 
The course of instruction followed in the Art 



Students' League conforms to the advanced princi- 
ples which have had so great an influence on our art 
of late years. There is little of the academic in the 
methods of the League. Study is given a picturesque- 
ness by the absence of cast-iron regulations which 
would confine a student to a branch of art he had no 
sympathy for, simply because it was part of the 
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course. Students may enter any class immediately on 
submitting examples, of work sufficient to prove their 
competency for the field they desire to cultivate. Thus, 
instead of commencing at the antique and working up 
to the life and painting classes as at the Academy, a 
lull-length drawing from the cast or living nude will 
admit a student to the life class at the League ; a 
drawing of a head from cast or life to the portrait 
class ; an original design to the composition, a paint- 
ing to the painting class and so on. The result is 
that the League secures the attendance of a large 
number of students well advanced in certain branches 
of design, who desire to perfect themselves in those 
or cultivate other special ones and to whom the 
Academy's course affords no encouragement. Mem- 
bership of the League is restricted to artists and to 
students, male and female, who intend to make art a 
profession, but any one may enter for study on pay- 
ment of the fees. Inquiries will be fully answered on 
application by letter or in person between 10 A.M. and 
5 p.m. at the League rooms, 38 West Fourteenth 
Street. 

A new school which has been founded on the lines 
of the Art Students' League and which is making ex- 
cellent headway, is that of the Gotham Art Students, 
which is located at 17 Bond Street. This school was 
established with a special view to afford opportunities 
for instruction to students employed during the day. 
The study is of the most practical character, from 
cast and living model, and there is a composition 
class once a week. The success of the Gotham has 
led to an enlargement of its quarters and the establish- 
ment of afternoon classes, and it bids fair to develop 
in time into an influential and valuable public school. 
Inquiries addressed to the Gotham Art Students, 17 
Bond Street, will receive full and prompt attention. 

The great popular art school remains, as hereto- 
fore, that of the Cooper Union. The course here 
includes the study of the cast, life painting, wood- 
engraving, modelling, perspective, architectural, 
mechanical and industrial drawing, and indeed all 
branches included in the curriculum of any art 
school, with many of the sort calculated to make the 
student self-supporting in one or another line of art. 
This is the most distinctive feature of the Cooper 
Union schools. Where its great rivals impart in- 
struction in art as art alone, it devotes itself especially 
to the development of the talents of its students to 
useful purposes. The eminently practical character 
of this school sets it on a lower plane from a purely 
artistic point of view than those of the Academy and 
the Art Students' League. But its thorough excel- 
lence of instruction and the magnificent results it has 
achieved make it second to none as a popular educator 
in the utilitarian fields of art. The popularity of the 
Cooper Union School is demonstrated by the fact that 
the amateur class, which is the only one not free, 



numbers several hundred students whose fees, in 
addition to defraying the expenses of their own in- 
structio ard largely in covering those of the free 
classes. The schools in wood-engraving and in orna- 
mental and mechanical drawing have been of almost 
incalculable value to young men and women possess-, 
ing talent which would otherwise have remained un- 
developed. For a complete course in art no 
better could be followed than a season or two 
of preliminary study at the Cooper Union, fol- 
lowed by a season at the Academy and anoth- 
er at the Art Students' League. Indeed^most 
of the younger painters of eminence native to 
■ this city have pursued this course, commonly 

finishing with the broader and more intellec- 
tual education of the famous studios of France 
or Germany. For all particulars in regard to 
the Cooper Union School address the super- 
intendent at the Institute. 

A technical art school which, with good 
management, would assume a high import- 
ance is that of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This school was established with a view 
to improving the character of trade designing, 
but it has outgrown the limitations of this 
scheme and aspires to the wider usefulness of 
a general art school. Thus far, it has not 
demonstrated any particular effectiveness, but 
with time and the building up of a staff of 
able instructors it will take its place among 
our valuable art schools. Another quite ex- 
cellent but little known technical school is 
that of the Mechanics' and Tradesmen's Society, in 
the Apprentices' Library building on Sixteenth Street, 
near Broadway. This school is open only to students, 
male and female, who are employed at trades. 

Such of these schools as are not absolutely free — 
the Art Students' League and the Gotham, for in- 
stance — offer instruction at rates for the season which 
are extremely moderate. The rates for special in- 
struction at the Academy and the Cooper Union — in 
the former case $10 a month for the painting class, in 
the latter small fees for certain branches not within 
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the exact limit of popular art instruction — are equally 
liberal. In actual art study the student at these in- 
stitutions is under no expense save for his materials. 
He is only called upon to pay anything when the in- 
struction he desires is not for the general benefit and 
could not, therefore, be justly imposed upon the 
general fund ; of this no one is likely to complain. 



